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TO 
MONSIEUR 
DE CHATEAUBRIAND. 


On his Speech in the French 
Chamber of Deputies, on the 
25th Feb. 1823, relative to the 
War proposed to be undertaken 
by France against the Revolu- 
tionists of Spain. 


. Kensington, 5ih Marek, 1823. 
OI, 


Your speech of the 25th of last 
month has been translated into 
English, and published in Eng- 
land. When a war, which may 
lead to events affecting a great 
part of the civilized world; when 
such a war is just about to begin; 
it is of great importance that the 
real grounds of it be clearly un- 
cerstood. In your speech you 
have stated what France means 
to rely upon as to those grounds. 
The speech is intended, not only 
to justify France in the eyes of 
th world; but also to justify the 
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French Government in the eyes 
of the people of France. The 
matter of the speech, therefore, 
naturally divides itself into two 
parts: First, The right of France 
to interfere in the affairs of Spain, 
agreeably to the laws and usages 
of nations ; Second, The expediency 
of exercising such interference at 
this time, for the benefit of France. 

As to the first, you rest, and 
very wisely rest, upon, the prin- 


_| ciples promulgated by the English 


Gcvernment at the outset of the 
war, in 1798. The reference 
which you make to a passage of 
the King of England’s declara- 
tion of the 19th of October 1798; 
that reference goes completely to 


-|a justification of the French Go- 


vernment, inthe present case. It 
is true that the French had then 


if the putting to death of Louis 
the XVIth gave England a right 
to interfere, it was only a right 
founded on her judgment. ‘The 
putting of the king to death was 
as much an internal concern as 
jany other act of the National 
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Assembly, or the Convention ; 
and it could, by no means, be 
considered as an‘ unpafdonable 
sin, inthe eyes of foreign nations ; 
because the English Government 
actually made an offer to treat, 
and to live at amity with, the 
Direcrory, which was actually 
composed of regicides. 

Besides, in the year 1800, the 
English Government, in answer 
toa proposition from Bonaparte, 
took objection, not to him, but to 
the state of things existing iw 
France. It refused to treat with 
him (hebeing then First Consul), 
not because he proposed any 
thing degrading or injurious to 
England ; but because, as it al- 
leged, there Was no security for 
peace or justice while such a 
system existed in France: = It 
professed not to want to dictate a 
government to France ; but, while 
Lord Grenvire told Monsieur 
‘Facieyranp, that “ the best and 
** most natural pledge of an aban- 
“* donment of the restless schemes 
“ which endangered the very exis 
“tence of civil society;” while 
he told M. Tarteyranp, thatthe 
best pledge of this abandonment, 
would. be, the restoration of the 
family of Beurbon ; while he told 
him that such restoration would at 
once remove all the obstacles to 


treating with France, while he 
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told him ‘this, he told him also, 
that England would not treat with 
France, under her then present 
system.—Never was interference 
in the affairs of a foreign nation 
more complete than this. This 
declaration of Lord Grenvittr 
was dated on the 4th January, 
1800. In answer to this note he 
received. the most solemn assur- 
ance from the French minister that 
France was become settled and 
tranquil, that she sought not to 
disturb the peace of other coun- 
tries ; that slie was desirous, above 
all things, to return to a state of 
peace with England. Im short, 
the French minister almost sup- 
plicated peace. The supplication 
was rejected ; and that, too, upon 
the’ sole ground of the unfitness 
of the sort of government that 
then existed in France. 

All, therefore, that is now said 
about the disclaimer made by the 
Spanish Government about not 
wishing to extend the effect of their 
principles beyond their frontier; 
all that is said by our government 
urging this alleged disclaimer, 4s 
a reason for your not invading 
Spain, falls, at once, to the 
ground ;- for here was a real offi- 
cial disclaimer, on the part of 
Bonaparte and the French n- 
tion. Besides which, this Govern- 
ment actually made peace with 
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this same Bonaparte, without hav- 
ing first lived to see the smallest 
change either in the form of the 
government or in the disposition 
of the rulers of the people . of 
France. Lord Grenville, in the 
note just referred to, said that he 
wanted the “ evidence of facts ;” 
that he wanted the evidence of 
facts to convince him: that France 
had relinquished her projects of 
ambition, and those restless 
schemes which had endangered 
the existenee of civil society. Two. 
years later he reeeived this evi- 
dence of facts, and the facts con- 
sisted of most terrible beatings 
given by the allies to the French, 
of enormous additions made to the 
French conquests, and of preten- 
sions as to terms of peace a great 
deal higher than those which 
Bonaparte aimed at in the year 
1800! These were the facts, the 
evidence of which the English 
Government wanted to make it 
‘hink it safe to acknowledge the. 
hew government of France, and, 
ifthe Spaniards. could now sally, 
out and capture a province or two 
of France, I verily believe that 
you would discoyer no sort of 
danger in treating for peace with 
the Cortes of Spain, -'The effets 
of & good hearty drubbing: tend: 


‘0 pacify nations. as. well as indi-} ~ 


viduals, However, this: has ne~’ 
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‘hing to do with the question be- 
fore us. In these two proceedings 
of 1800 and 1802, we have com- 
plete proof that our government 
acted, upon. precisely the same 
prineiple that you are now putting 
forth as.a justification of your in> 
vasion of Spain. 

But, Sir, to say nothing about 
the renewal of the war in 1803; 
to say nothing of the declaration 
of the 18th of May of that. year, 
whick-was so-completely exposed. 
in the Moniteur of the 7th of June. 
of that. year;" .to say nothing of 
‘the renewed assertions shen made, 
that it was impossible tor England. 
to live at peace with France with. 
her then system; to say nothing 
of these, I marvel that you omitted _ 
the declaration of the allies con-. 
tained in their published accounts. 
rot their minutes of conferences at 
Vienna, dated on the-12th of May, 
1815. At this time Bonaparie. 
had returned to France. He had 
issued the most solemn declara- 
tions of his paeific disposition; he - 
had abolished the slave trade en- 
tirely; be had seat solemn as- 
surances to our Government of a 
most anxious wish to be at peace 
with it; and in answer to all these 
declarations and assurances, be 
received from them war, on. the 
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part of Austria, Spain, England; 
Portugal, Prussia, Russia, Swe- 
den, Bavaria, Denmark, Hanover, 
the Netherlands, Sardinia, Sax- 
ony, the two Sicilies and Wur- 
temberg, all of whom signed the 
publication of the conference, 
which publication was to serve 


instead of a new declaration of 


war. ‘In this publication, you 
might have found the following 
passage :—‘“* The powers know 
“ too well the principles which 
* ought to guide them in their 
“ relations with an independent 


_“ eountry,® to attempt (as it is 


** endeavoured to accuse them) 
‘“* to impose upon it laws, to in- 
** terfere in its internal affairs, to 
** prescribe to it a form of go- 
* vernment, to give it masters 
‘““ according to the interests or 
** passions of its neighbours. But 
** they also know that the liberty 
‘* of a nation to change its system 
of government must have its 
“* cust limits, and that if foreign 
** powers have not the right to 
‘“‘ prescribe to it the exercise 
“* which it shall make of that li- 
* berty, they have at least indu- 
“ bitably the right of protesting 
against the abuse which it may 
“make of it at their expense. 
‘““ Impressed with this principle, 
‘* the powers do not deem them- 
“selves authorized to impose a 


“ec 


«+ 





* government on France; but 
“ they will never renounce the 
“ right of preventing the esta- 
“* blishment in France of a focus 
‘< of disorders and of subversions 
‘* to other states, under the title 
“ of a government.” 

This is the old language. This 
is neither more nor less than what 
had been urged as the ground of 
war from the year 1793 up to the 
hour of this very Declaration. In 
a subsequent part of this publi- 
cation, the powers declare that 
they will have no peace with Po- 
naparte. One of our Lords of the 
Admiralty, in the year 1814, said 
in his place in parliament, that 
we would have no peace with 
James Madison ; some good drub- 
bings had the same effect in this 
case as they had in the case of 
Bonaparte between . the year 
1800 and the year 1802. How- 
ever, the assertion with regard to 
James Madison was not made in 
a solemn official manner like that 
in the Declaration from Vienna 
which I have just quoted, and 
which was signed by the three 
English lords, Clancarty, Cath- 
cart and Stewart..This conference, 
or declaration. says, in another 
part of it: “Peace, with a g0- 
‘‘ vernment placed in such hands 
“and composed of such elements, 


“would only prove a perpetual 
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“state of uncertainty, anxiety 
“and danger. No power could 
“really disarm : nations wouid 
“not enly not enjoy any of the 
“advantages of true pacifica- 
“ tion; they would be crushed by 
“charges of all kinds; there 
‘would be no stability in poli- 
“ tical relations ; alarmed Europe 
“ would expect fresh explosions ; 
“ the sovereigns have thought open 
“war, with all its inconveniences 
“ and sacrifices, preferable to such 
“ a state.” 

This was the language of 
England ; or, at any rate, of the 
English Government, in the year 
1815." How, then, can the same 
government, with almost all the 
same men at the head of it, now 
pretend to say that their passed 
conduct did not proceed upon 
principles, precisely the same as 
those, cpon which you now justify 
the war which you are ‘about 
to undertake ¢ I, for my part, 
Wholly dissent from the principle. 
1, with a vast majority of the 
English nation along with me, 
hold the principle to be monstrous ; 
but this is nothing to you and your 
country, That which is verylaud- 
able in me, would be precisely 
the contrary in you, because you 
have now to apply this principle 
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for the benefit of France, and 
because you are a Frenchman 
and I aman Englishman. Against 
me, and against divers able writers 
of your own country, your state- 
ment and your argument are not 
worth a straw; but as an answer 
to our ministers, and to their sup- 
porters of every description, your 
answer is complete. Accordingly, 
it has called forth no attempt at 
refutation. A great quantity of 
personal abuse upon you; but, no 
attempt at refutation: a great deal 
about your having been in the ser- 
vice of Bonaparte; a’great deal 
about your having offered him 
divine honours; a great deal about 
your comparing the birth of his 
child to the advent of the Re-. 
deemer; a great deal about your,. 
having brought water from the.. 
river Jordan wherewith to baptize 

this child; but not a single word 

in answer to your speech ; not a 

single word to show that the prin- 

ciple which our ministers made 

use of for the invasion of France ; 

invasion repeated over and over 

again; not a single word to show. 

why that principle which justified. 
them in going to war to prevent. 
the ‘* moral contagion” from, 
reaching us across the sea, ought, 
not to be made use of by the 

King of France to. prevent the 

moral contagion from reaching his 
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subjects across an imaginary line 
drawn upon the ground. When 
your opponents are reduced to 
the employing of personal abuse ; 
when they talk about water brought 
from the river Jordan, instead of 
denying that they have held the 
same principles in repeated ma- 
nifestoes and other public papers; 
when they are reduced to the ne- 
cessity of meeting you in this 
way, you may be perfectly satis- 
fied that victory is on your side. 
It may be said, though the say- 
ing it would answer very little 
purpose, that this declaration from 
Vienna did not speak the sense 
of the English nation. It did 
not speak the sense of the good 
part of the English nation; for 
many of us held in detestation the 
principle upon which the declara- 
fion proceeded. But, to make 
this matter clear; to put it upon 
its fair footing, we ought to see 
what was said in Parliament wpon 
this subject; and this is the more 
necessary, as there have now been 
speeches in Parliament holding 
up the King of France to detes- 
tation. During the debates upon 
the subject of the war then about 
to be undertaken against Bcna- 
parte, several persons, now in 
power,orin Parliament, expressed 
their sentiments ; and with their 
leave, I will now quote a few of 
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their expressions. At the time 
when this debate took place, | 
was well satisfied that, at some 
future day, the expressions that | 
have alluded to would become of 
importance. Therefore I collected 
them together and inserted them 
in a letter addressed to Lord Cas- 
tlereagh, which letter I concluded 
in these words : * Here I close my 
“extracts, my Lord. These are 
““ memorable passages. They will 
“have to be reverted to many 
“ hundreds of times. Here they 
“‘are.safe. They will not now be 
® Jost.” ” 


Upon this occasion, Lord Liver- 
pool said, that “we were comi- 
“ pelled to have recourse to arms 
‘“ against that system ; that state 
“ of things, that afforded no secu- 
“ rity for peace, without the most 
“imminent danger te other na- 
* tions ; that with such a govern- 
“ ment in France, it was impossi- 
“ble to expect safety m peace; 
‘“‘ that he wished France to have 
“a limited government, like that 
“of this country; but that, at 
“any rate, while the plan and 
“* system of government remained 
“as it was in France, it was im- 
“ possible for this country to ¢™ 
“joy safety in a’state of peace: 
“ that he did not want to’ curtail 
“the resources of France, but 


** only wanted such a government 
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“ existing in that country as would 
“ afford security to the rest of 
“Europe.” After this: he said, 
“ the argument, then, is this: in 
« the first place, you clearly have 
“a just cause of war against that 
“ system of government in France, 
“ which experience had decidedly 
“ proved to be incompatible with 
“ the peace and independence of 
“the nations of Europe: next 
“ you have, at present, means of 
“ opposing that system, which you 
“could not reasonably hope to} 
“possess at a future time; and 
“the question is, whether under 
“these circumstances it is not 
“ incumbent upon you to take’ ad- 
“vantage of this state of things, 
“and oppose so pernicious a sys- 
“ tem.” He then said, “ wehave 
“aright to say, that France shall 


“not have a government which 


“threatens the repose of other 
“ nations ; and that we ought not 
* to refuse to join'in crushing one 
“of the greatest evils that ever 


* existed.” 


Thus far the man who was 
prime minister then, and who is 
prime minister now ; and, yet, 
this same man is now, by our 


newspapers, represented to have 


asserted, that the King of France 
has not now justifiable grounds 


for the invasién of Spain. We 


had a right to say to France, 
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“ You shall not have a government 
that threatens our repose ;” but 
the King of France is not'to have 
a right to say the same thing to 
Spain. After the prime minister, 
came Lord Grenvitie and Lord 
Barnvurst, who maintained the 
same opinions. In the other 
House of Parliament, Mr. Grar- 
ran, Mr. Prunxert, and Lord 
Mirron maintained the same opi- 
nions. These were persons, too, 
of what was called the Opposi- 
tion. Mr. J. Surrn called the 
French system a system of plun- 
der; and he called the French 
army banditti. Mr. Grarraw 
said that the French government 
was a statocracy, and the French 
constitution was war. He said 
we had no right to dictate a 
government to France; but we 
had a right to say to France, 
* You shall not choose a govern- 
“ ment, the object of which ts to 
“ raise your strength against Bu- 
“ rope.” He added that “he had 


1° Mr. Burke’s authority, and Mr. 


“ Fox's practice to support him.”* 
So much for the principle upon 
which they went to war against 


Then came the argument of power. 
All the same speakers and many 
others'boasted ‘of the great body’ 








* Sce Register, Vol. XXVII. p. 705. 


France and invaded her in 1815. — 


of allies that we had; and insisted’ 
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upon the policy of going to war 
while we had those allies. Nota 
word was then said about the 
“ three gentlemen of Verona ;” 
that very moderately good jest 
Our 


parliamentary speakers did not 


was. not then thought of. 


rail against ‘ combined despots” 
as they do now; or, at least, those 
who took part with the ministers 
did not. The ministers at that 
time boasted .of their allies, and 
there was nobody who cried out 
against the ‘hirty-one plenipoten- 
tiaries from sixteen states who 
signed the Declaration from Vi- 
enna. Do they now say that the 
Spaniards are weak, compared 
to what the French were then! 
Let us hear the speakers upon 
this point, then: the Earl of Li- 
VER POOL : The bulk of the 
‘* French people are extremely 
** averse to 


“é 


Napoleon.” — Mr. 
Grattan: “ Bonaparte has no 
* cavalry, no money, no title, no 
‘* credit; his power is at present 
“* tottering to the very base.”— 
Mr. Puunxerr: “ Bonaparte 
has embarked his foriunes ina 
vessel labouring with the storm, 
and its mast bowed down to the 
water's edge.” —Lord Castis- 
neacu : ‘‘ The military force of 
“ all the rest of Europe is now 
“ eombined against one half of 
“ France,"-Mr. Puunxerr again 
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said, that ‘“* this was the great 
* crisis, and that all the great 
“ powers of E urope were now with 
“us as well.as a considerable 
‘“ portion of the population of 
‘* France.” 

So that, that weakness, which 
was one. of the great motives to 
the attack upon France, is now 
represented as one of the motives 
for not attacking Spain. The 
noisy bawlers in England say, 
“ Do not attagk the Spaniards: 
“ they are too weak for their 
‘* principles to do you any harm. 
“ They have no power to sally 
‘“* out upon you.” Just the reverse 
of this was the argument which 
these very men made use of at 
the outset of that short war which 
was made in alliance with the 
King of France; and yet, curious 
to remember, which stripped his 
capital of its museums, his king- 
dom of its frontier towns, and his 
people of the amount of a tribute! 
It was not then said ist the English 
Parliament: “ Do not invade 
“ France: France is too weak to 
“ hurt you.” It was then said in 
the English Parliament: ‘“ Go to 
“ war with France; because she 
“ is now so weak, and because 
“ you are so strong, having «ll 
“« the powers of Earope with you, 
“ and the half of France with you 


4 too. ”» 
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This was a-memorable scene in 
1815. Well might I collect the 
sayings together. Well'might I 
say that they would be reverted fo 
many timés! In short, the doc- 
trines of that day were so mon- 
strous. The injustice was so 
flagrant. All was so insincere and 
so wicked, that I deemed it im- 
possible that the .evil should not 
finally recoil upon ourselves. We 
now behold France holding, only 
with better reason, precisely 
the same reasons which our Go- 
vernment held in 1815 ; and, curi- 
ous enough it is, that nobody now, 
either in Parliament or out of 
Parliament ; that i8 to say, nobody 
except myself, reminds the nation 
of what the conduct of our Goyern- 
ment then was. It is a very in- 
teresting fact, that I, who was_so 
opposed to the principles upon 
which the war of 1815 was com- 
menced, should have so carefully 
put upon record, and arranged 
with so much regularity and ‘ex- 
actness as will be visible.to any 
one that will turn to the Register 
just pointed out ; it is an interest- 
ing fact; a very interesting his- 
torical fact, that 1 should- then 
have selected out of the speeches 
all these passages, with the names 
of the speakers, and have pointed 
out by CAPITALS or italicks 
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after be reverted to. There they 


are all in order as regular as if 
they formed part of a record in a 
court of law. . What should in- 
duce me to do this, but a very 
powerful impression made upon 
my mind of the importance of the 
matier ; of the consequences to 
which such principles must inevi- 
tably lead? The thought that 
nattrally arose out of the reading 
of such speeches was, that, one 
day or other, these principles 
would recoil upon ourselves. And 
this thought led to the putting of 
the sentiments upon record; and 
here they are, an eternal answer 
to the ministers and all their sup- 
porters, whenever they call in 
question the right to interfere with 
foreign nations to’ make them 
model their government according 
to the will of their more powerful 
neighbours. 

One thing more before I quit 
the Declarations of 1815. The 
great cry here, in England, is 
against the ‘ combined despots.” 
Now, in 1815, this combination 
was, as I before observed, matter 
of boast. To act with such a com- 
bination was deemed, and spoken 
of, as fortunate, and even glorious. 
Nay, this combination, now spo- 
ken of with so much bitterness 


(and which well deserves it) was 





the very words that would there- 


then boasted of as having been 
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formed by England, and as having 


been first projected by Pier? 
Lord Castlereagh. in speaking of 
the Congress of Vienna, said, 
“ That it was a great satisfaction 
‘‘to those who reverenced the 
“ nolitics of that great statesman, 
“ Mr. Pitt, that they had lived to 
“see that reduced to practice, 
“which his great mind, when 
*‘ given to the consideration. of 
“this important question, had 
“‘ fondly imagined in the abstract 
“as the utmost. of his wishes,” 
Thus, then, it was the English 
Government that invented the 
Holy Alliance; and not the 
French Government. This in- 
vention was matter of boast in 
1815; but now, when this alliance 
is supporting France in a project 
which must be injurious to Eng- 
land, instead ef supporting Eng- 
land in a project that must be 
injurious to France ; now this very 
alliance, which was so extolled 
in 1815, is, by the very persons 
who then extolled it, called a 
“ combination of despots !” 

You will perhaps have been 
surprised, Sir, to perceive that 
our “ gentlemen opposite,” who, 
m such cases, have been very 
gentle gentlemen ; you will have 

n surprised, perhaps, that these 
gentlemen opposite should, upon 
this occasion, never have remind- 
ed the ministers of their former 
principles and practice ; that they 
never should have said a word 
about this war of yours being full 
as just as their war of 1793, or 
that of 1815; you will, perhaps, 
have been surprised, that our gen- 
tle gentlemen should never have 
uttered a word of this sort; bat 
should let the ministers. go off 
with flying colours ; be praised 
for their humanity and their inde- 





pendent spirit ; while, at the same 
time, such volumes of abuse have 
been poured. forth against you 
and your allies. But, Sir, one of 
our ‘nembers of parliament has 
lately written a pamphlet in which 
he: has observed that there are 
in England wheels within wheels, 
You call us the shop-keeping na- 
tion; but, we are, also, you know, 
great manufacturers, and famous, 
indeed, for our machinery. It 
would surprise you to see the 
number of wheels that we have 
in our machines, and how cu- 
riously they work, being moved 
and stopped and worked upon in 
all sorts of ways by a power that 
is wholly invisible to vulgar eyes. 
In your Chamber of Deputies 
what anger ; what a’storming,what 
real opposition, Ah! Monsieur de 
Chateaubriand! You should come 
over and spend a winter with us. 
After that you would be at-no loss 
to discover very satisfactory rea- 
sons for.a greatamany things that 
appear to you to be extremely 

d, and wholly inexplicable. 

There remains not, then, the 
shadow of a doubt of the truth of 
this. proposition ; namely, that, 
according to the principles pro- 
mulgated by the English Govern- 
ment; and according'to the prac- 
tice pursued by that government, 
the King of France_is fully just- 


fied in the invasion of Spait. 


Mark me, I say the principle is 
monstrous, and the practice was 
detestably wicked ; but thoaghall 
the rest of mankind may a 4 
right to cry out against rrance 
upon this occasion, no such right 


exists in the English Government 
and its partisans. Had I been @ 
member of the jament on the 


first day of the present sesstot, 
the greater part of what 4 bave 
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now said to you, I should have 
said to the faces of the ministers. 
Weil aware.as I am of the real 
motives of France: knowing well 
as I do, that she seizes os " ~ 
resent oppertunity and o e 
bait pretences that is offered her, 
sanctioned ‘as she is by the’prin- 
ciples and the ‘practice the 
English Government; well aware 
of her real motives, and of the 
ereat probability that there is that 
she will sueceed in her enterprise, 
what an opportunity would it have 
been for me to carry the House 
back to the year 1815; to show it 
that in that year, ahd under the 
very pretences that France is now 
about to invade Spain, England 
mvaded France, placed upon the 
throne these very Bourbons that 
now inspire ns with fear ; lavished 
the treasure of Englatid tipon those 
very allies who are now at the 
back of France, and at the same 
time boasted of our conquest of 
France, and did those things with 
regard to France and the French 
people which fifty ages will not 
ake that people forget or forgive. 
Should I have lost an opportunity 
like this? Could I have seen these 
ministers sittmg in their place 
and not have traced back to their 
ee all the causes, not 
only of your war against Spain; 
but also of our inability 60 tne 
you in that war, without producing 
dangers at home even greater, 
perhaps, than those that must 
arise to us out of your success in 
wart Could I have suffered 
such an opportunity to pass with- 
out it our enormous 
tear “ eo breeerad ra 
: img upon ¥ rin- 
ciple which we riven, 
without showing, which 1 could 
as clear as daylight, that our-own 
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unjust interference in the affairs 
of France; that the ruinous con- 
sequences of that interference de- 
prives us of the power of prevent- 
ing your interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of Spain. So much 
for-that part of your speech which 
relates to the right of interference. 
The expediency of that interfe- 
rence is another matter, with re- 
gard to which, however, you have 
spoken out plainly and manfully. 
You say, and very truly, that to 
lace Spain under the control of 
rance is nécessary to the terest 
of France. This is so obvious, 
thatit must be seen by every one. 
It is very certain that, if Spain 
were free to form alliances wit 
any attention paid to the' wishes 
of the family of Bourbon, the 
ee of France would be much 
ess secure than it formerly was. 
A very good argument, this, for 
your going to war, and a most 
excellent one for our joining the 
Spaniards against "you; but no 
reason at all does ‘this furnish 
for our orators and our corrupt 
newspapers reviling you and 
telling you of the water that -you 
brought from the river Jorilan. 
You are our enemy ; but we are 


all the rest of the world, and is 
certainly not hidden from ‘the 
parties. Seeing you ghing upon 
an expedition that promises you 
such great advantages is a very 
geod reason for our endeavouring 
to prevent the success of theex- 
ition; but a ee for 
ing speeches. and. 
the p of reviling era 
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yours. This is well known to 
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an outcry set up in the news- 
papers, would terrify you from the 
pursuit of your project. These 
makers of noise were told by me, 
that you cared for no noise ex- 
cept that which came from the 
canon’s mouth; that as to mere 
bawling, the French King had 
heard enough of that in his lite- 
time, and knew well how little 
he had to fear from it. 

Another part of your speech 
confirms, too, that which was told 
to this nation by me many months 
ago. I told them that a war on 
the part of France, having, for 
its object, injury or humiliation 
to England, would be sure to be 
popular. I reminded them of the 
transactions in Paris, in the years 
181 4and 1815; and particularly of 
th<se in the latter years. I asked 
them how they would have felt to- 
wards France, if France had, in 
that year, done to England what 
England then did to France. | 
reminded them of the language of 
the English newspapers of that 
day; and I will now take a short 
extract from two of those papers 
which at that time had the great- 
est degree of influence ; the one 
called the Courier, and the other 
the Times. The Courier of the 
28th July 1815, has this passage: 
“A new army may be faithful 
* and loyal to the king of France; 
“and the king may be pacifically 
“ inclined ; but, suppose he should 
** not; suppose his successor should 
“not; suppose he should be 
* forced to follow the warlike im- 
“ pulse of the nation. The real, 
“ wise and sane policy is, to re- 
“ duce the power of France ; that 
“is the only way to prevent her 
“from disturbing the peace of 
‘“ Europe. We should insist upon 
“ the surrender, or, at least, upon 
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“the raseing of all the northern 
‘© fortresses of France. We 
“should make her give up the 
* spoliations of Louis XiV.— 
“ hy not bestow Lorraine upon 
‘“* Austria and Alsace upon Prus- 
“sia! Lastly, every one of her 
“ pictures and statues should be 
‘‘ removed.” This was written 
afier the allies; afier England, 
the ally of Louis XVIII. had got 
military occupation of Paris. We 
know that this advice was very 
nearly followed to the very letter. 
Thus, you see, the hostility of this 
writer of a well-known news- 
paper in London was not against 
Bonaparte ; was not against any 
form of government ; but against 
France; against the power of 
France ; against the French peo- 
ple, their happiness and their 
safety. Even the pictures and 
the statues ; even these, the tro- 
phies of their valour, was {oo 
much for them to retain; they 
were taken away by the allies of 
the hing of France ; by those who 
had signed, along with him, the 
Declaration at Vienna, We were 
his allies in the war; and we en- 
tered France as his allies; and, 
being at Paris as his allies, we 
acted pretty much in the way re- 
commended by the Courier in the 
above paragraph. The Times 
newspaper recommended the put- 
ting of Bonaparte to death ; and, 
in the month of September fol- 
lowing, he justified the massacre 
of the protestants at Nismes. 
Such then, was the conduct of the 
English press. Such was its re- 
gard for the people of France. f 
could, if 1 were to go back, and 
had time to read rane na 
ou speeches enough a 
the conduct of Blacher 10 being 
the first to seize upon the statues 
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and pictures. I could find you 
speeches enough applauding to 
the skies every act tending to 
oppress and insult the people of 
Fiance. I could fiad you twenty 
speeches in which it was called a 
conquest to have enteréd France 
as the allies of the king ; I could 
find you hundreds of speeches 
containing boastings about. this 
glorious conquest, though the war 
had been begun with a declara- 
tion of the English ministers 
themselves, that it was a_ battle 
between all Europe on one side, 
and one half of France on the 
other side. | 

This glorious conquest has 
hardly ceased yet to be rung in 
our ears. A Waterloo column is 
to be erected to commemorate the 
victory gained by" all. Euro 
over one half of France. We 
have a bridge that bears the glo- 
rious title in waiting for the 
column; and we have a great 
naked statue made of brass, 
stuck up in one of the parks de- 
dicated by the ladies of England to 
the heroes of Waterloo ; where 
again, I say, all Europe combined, 
triumphed over one half of France. 
And, are we tu suppose, that 
Frenchmen have no feelings as 
well as ourselves ? If a big naked 
figure were stuck up in Paris 
with this boasting inscription ; 
if you had bridges or columns 
'o commemorate your triumphs 
over us ; if you had stripped us of 
por As perceld old beer-barrels, 
rol gog and m ; if you, in 
short, had done te what was 
done to you in 1815, and that, 
too, after entering our territory 
4s our allies, and declaring before- 
hand that the better half of us 
was with you; if this had been 

case; if you had stripped us 





of the trophies, of which we were 
justly proud, would there have 
been one drop of English blood 
that would not have boiled for 
war with France’ How stupid, 
then, must those be; how little 
must they know of the French 
nation, or of the heart: of man, 
not to know that all little miser- 
able considerations will vanish 
before feelings which must neces- 
sarily be excited by reflecting 
on the transactions of 1815! 

If 1 had been the minister of 
England I should, long .ago, 
have prepared for the effect of 
these feelingsin France. I should 
have duly considered what that 
effect must necessarily be. I 
should have known that the French 
nation would compel the govern- 
ment, if the. government, itself 
were not so disposed, to strike 
some signal blow at England. 
I should have been prepared for 
that blow, and you would not 
now have dared to talk of in- 
vading Spain, in spite of all your 
resources, all your revenge and ali 
your allies. You never should 
have had a ‘“ sanitaire” cordon 
on the frontiers of Spain. I should 
have discovered that the yellow 
fever or the plague was not to be 
kept out of the country by a great 
mass of human bodies, begirt 
with belts, holding ball-cartridges ; 
and, at any-.rate, if yellow fever 
or plague you must have for want 
of a sanitaire cordon, have it you 
should. -For, the moment. you 
placed your cordon on the Spa- 
nish frontiers, J ‘would have as- 
sailed your commerce, your.colo- 
nies and your sea-ports. -Never- 
theless, it is impossible for me. to 
blame you; much less can L be 
#0 base as to cover you with 
sonal abuse. Your speech is 
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of a gentleman, a scholar, a states- | 


man, and, as you say of yourself, 
a good Frenchman; and as we 
take the liberty to talk of good 
Englishmen, we must be stupid as 
well as unjust to wish to deprive 
you of the same liberty. 

It is not for me te contest the 
question of right. That has. been 
settled in the minds of all sensible 
and honest men long and long 
enough ago. Neither is-it for me 
to judge as to the result of the 
war which you are about to under- 
take. I have, in fact, no means 
of judging. But, this [-know, that 
if you be not driven out of Spain 
m disgrace, you will use your 
good fortune to these men in Eng- 

nd who have exhausted our 
treasures and brought us into the 
state in which we are by wars 
earried on for the purpose of re- 
placing the Bourbons onthe throne 
ef France. Io not pretend that 
any gratitude is due to these men 
erto the English nation from the 
family of Bourbon. It was always 
manifest that these men fancied 
that they should make France 
weak for ages by restoring the 
Bourbons. This was always 
manifest ; it was called clipping 
the wings of France. Thiswas 
well known to all the world. But, it 
is nevertheless true that our mill- 
stone was tied round our necks 
by a war to restore the Bourbons. 

were men, and men calling 
themselves statesmen, too, who 
thonght, that when the Bourbons 
were once restored, France would 
be so contemptibly weak that wé 
might loll eurselves back into 
ages of repose, except just to 
rouse. ourselves now, and then 
and talk big about the conquest 


ef France. 1 warned these men} 
of the danger of entertaining such} 
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‘hopes. I bade them im- 
mediately for war. reminded 


them of the fertility of the soil of 
France, of all its numerous ad- 
va and particularly of the 
effects of that industry to which the 
new order of-things must inevil- 
ably canse a wonderful addition. | 
described to them. at the very mo- 
ment when the pictures and sta- 
tues were removt I described 
to them the rapid progress that 
ear would make in restoring 
herself to prosperity and power. 
I besought thems to calione aloes 
those hundreds of millions of debt, 
which the vain attempt to clip the 
wings of France. had cost us. Al! 
my representations, supplications 
and-prayers were in vain, They 
have persevered- in. their own 
course, and, now, with “ national 
honour ” eternally upon their lips, 
here they stand. with ‘their arms 
folded while that France, which 
they thought they I.ad crippled for 
ages is now about.to.make herself 
mistress of that country, the in- 
dependence of which ought to be 
nearly as dear to ns as the inde- 
pendence of England ; as a mea- 
sure of expediency ; as 4 measure 
of policy, your.war against Spain, 
or, rather, against the Spanish 
revolution, or, in. other words, 
Spanish liberty, is a measure ot 
wisdom, of really sound policy. 
You are going to take, possession 
of the country; you are going © 
make the country ,. thou 

not in name, im reality. Nothing 
can be more true than your obser- 
vation that if you do not change 
the in Spain ; éf you 
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subdaing Spam are even 


stronger 
than ours would be for subduing 


Ireland, if it did not already form 
part of the kingdom. There is a 

of the sea between England 
and Ireland; «but France and 
Spain are one piece of ground. 
If Scotland were a separate king- 
dom, how necessary would it be 
for England to bind Scotland sate 
up with itself! We recollect how 
many wars have walked into Eng- 
land from Scotland, in former 
times; and a French statesman 
must be an unworthy creature in- 
deed, when he surveys all the 
coasts of Spain; when he sees the 
endless facilities of introducing 
armies into her territory to co- 
operate with her. A French states- 


man must indeed be unworthy of 


the name if he does not seize the 
opportunity of shutting out this 
danger. You see the danger; 
you frankly state it, and you seem 
resolved to put an end to it if you 
can. It is our business to*prevent 
you from doing this: A most im- 
perious duty upon our ministers it 
is to cause the prevention ; but, if 
they neglect, or be unable ‘o per- 
form this duty, that gives their 
partisans no ni to abuse and 
traduce you. -#, as an English- 
man, thank you for having frankly 
stated your object. You say dis- 
mes! on France has been in- 
rom the Spanish territory ; 
all the world p Bess rang 
English army marched from 
Spain to Paris, after traversing a 
country that had never before 
heen pressed 
Why, Sir, the bare recollection 
this is quite enough to stimulate 


by a hostile foot ! 






| shall we, under whose wing the 
first. Cortes was created ; shall 
| we, who expended a hundred and 
fifty millions of pounds sterling to 
expel the French from Spain ; 
shall we, who gave an implied 
pledge of protection to that peo- 
ple; shall we now suffer our arms 
to be rusting and confine our ef- 
forts to the boisterous and impo- 
tent hostility of speeches and 
newspapers! -It-is not for you 
to answer this question. It isa 
question between the English Go- 
vernment and the English people. 
It is, however, a question. which 
must be very soon answered ; and 
if it be answered in. the affirma- 
tive, then may we say to this. once 
proud and brave people: ‘* Be. 
* hold the consequences of inter- 
“ fering in the affairs of foreign 
nations ; of endeavouring tocom- 
‘* pel other nations to submit to 
** governments chosen by: you; and 
“ of contracting hundreds of mil- 
‘* lions*of debt in the prosecution 
“ of wars forthe purpose of effect. 
“ ing that object!” 


In conclusion, Sir, I beg you 
to be assured, that I do no more 
than express the opinion of all 
sensible and worthy persons in 
this country, when I say that I 
hold in and scorn all 
those who, whe in houses or 
in the street, whether in speeches 
or in paragraphs, resort to that 

al abuse of you and of the 
rench Government, the like of 
which we never find in thes . 
and newspapers of France. 
I am, Sir, 
Most humble servant, | 
Wu. COBBETT. 
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Speech of Monsieur de Chateau- 
briand (Minister of Foreign 
Affairs) in the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies, .on the-25th 
February 1823, on the sulject 
of the war against the Spanish 


Revolutionists. 


Tie orators who delivered their 
sentiments when the Address was 
voted in this Chamber have printed 
heir specches, and yesterday, at 
the public sittings, some henour- 
able deputies referred their opi- 
nions to those very speeches. Even 
to-day a part of the arguments 
stated in the Secret Commitice 
were reproduced here. I! will, 
therefore, endeavour to reply to 
what has been said, printed, and 
repeated; that I may embrace at 
once the whole of the subject. 

In following in their objections 
the orators who sit on the Oppo- 
sition Benches, I shall examine, 
ist, The right of intervention, since 
it is the basis of all their reason- 
ings; 2dly, The right of speaking 
of institutions which may be use- 
ful to Spain; 3dly, The right of 
alliances, and the transactions at 
Verona; 4ibly; and lastly, some 
other objections. 

ist. Let us examine the right of 
intervention. Has one government 
the right of interfering in the inter- 
nal affairs of another government? 
This grand question of the rights 
of nations has been resolved in 
opposite senses, 

All who adhere to the natural 
rights, such as Bacon, Puffendoff, 
and Grotius, as well as all the an- 
cients, think that it is permitted to 
take up arms in the name of human 
society, against a people who vio- 
fate the principles on which re- 
poses general order, in the’ same 
manner as in a private state one 
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punishes the disturbers of public 
tranquillity. 

They who look upon the question 
as a Civil right, maintain, on the 
contrary, that it is not lawful for 
one government to ipterfere in the 
affairs of nnether coverment. 

The former, therefore, place the 
right of interVention among the 
duties—the latter, among the in- 
terests. 

I adopt, Gentlemen, the principle 
which emanates from civil right: 
I place myself among the ranks of 
modern politicians, and I say with 
them—that no government has the 
right to interfere in the internal affairs 
of another government. 

It is evident if this principle 
were not admitted, and especially 
by those people who enjoy a free 
constitution, no natien could be 
sure of its internal tranquillity— 
since otherwise it would be sufl- 
cient to have a corrupt minister or 
an ambitious king to attack every 
state which should endeavour to 
improve its condition. To the ma- 
nifold causes of war which already 
€xist, this would add another prin- 
ciple of hostility—a principle of 
which each man in power would be 
the judge, inasmuch as he would 
have the right to say to his neigh- 
bours, ** Your institutions are dis- 
agreeable to me; change them, or 
I will declare war against you.” 

1 hope that my honourable oppo- 
nents will admit that I explain my- 
self with frankness. But as I pre- 
sent myself in this tribune to sup- 
port the justice of our intervention 
with the affairs of Spain, it may be 
said, how shall 1 extricate my self 
from the positions which I mysel! 
have so strongly maintained ! Gen- 
tlemen, you will see. ; 

When modern politicians reject- 
ed the right of intervention by de- 
parting from natural to appeal to 
civil rights, they found themselves 
much embarrassed. ~ Cases occur 
red in whieh it was found impos- 
sible to abstain from interfering 
without involving the state in dan- 
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ger. At the commencement of the | order to succeed at length in burn- 


revolution, it was said—“ Perish 
the colonies rather than a princi- 
ple” —the colonies perished, It is 
now to be said—** Perish social 
order rather than-one of our prin- 
ciples?” In order not to trespass 
against the very rule which those 
political reasoners had established, 
recourse was had to an exception, 
by means of which they returned 
to the natural right; and it is now 
said—-* No government has a right to 
interfere in the internal regulations of 
another government except in cases 
where its own immedivte safety or its 
essential interests afte compromised,” 
I shall soon quote the authority 
from which I botrow these words. 

The exception, Gentlemen, does 
not seem to mé more contreverti- 
ble than the ralé: no state can 
suffer its essential interests to pe- 
rish without danger of perishing 
itself as a state. When we feach 
this part of the question, the whole 
changes its appearance; we are 
transported to another ground ; 
and I am no longer bound té com- 
bat victoriously the rule, ‘but to 
prove that the case of ex¢eption 
has occurred as far as France is 
now concerned, ' 

Before I shall adduce the motives 
which justify our intervention in 
the effairs of Spain, I ami bound 
first to strengthen myself by the 
authority of some examples. 

! shall often in the coufse-of my 
speech have occasion to speak of 
England, since my hon. adversaries 
every moment oppose it§ conduct 
to ours, as well jn their unpreme- 
ditated as in their writted speeches 
and printed discourses. “ It was 
Great Lsritain alone which at Ve- 
rona defended principles—it is she 
alone who now opposes the right 
of intervention—she alone is pre- 
pared to take up arms for the cause 
of a free people—she alone re- 
Proves an impiots war which at- 
tacks the rights of natiotis—a war 
pies a little bigotted and servile 

‘tion wishes to undertake, -in 


aie 


ing the French charter after hav- 
ing torn to pieces the constitution 
of Spain.” Is not this correct, 
Gentlemen? _ We shall return to 
these points. Let-us first speak of 
the intervention. 

I fear that- my hon. adyersaries 
have made a bad stlection of au- 
thorities: England, they say, gives 
us a great example in protecting 
the independence of nations. | 

Let’ England, secure in the midst 
of the waves, and defended b 
her old ihstitutions—Iect England, 
wliich has endured neither the dis- 
asters of two invasions, nor the 


Iution—think that there is noth 
to be feared from Spain ; and that 
she shoultl not desire to inte 
in her affairs. There can be no- 
thing more natural. But does it 
follow that France enjoys the same 
securities—that France is placed, 
in a similaf sitaation? When the 
essentia) interests of Great Britain 
were under other circumstances 
compromised, did not she most 
justly for her safety act contrary 
to these principles which are now 
-invoked in her name? : 
England, on commencing the 
war with France, published in Oc4 
tober 1793, the celebrated Decla- 
ration of Whitehall. Permit mie, 
Gentlemen, to read a passage of it 
for you. The Declaration ¢om- 
mences by reciting the misfortuncs’ 
of the revolution, and then it adds: 
“ The designs which had been 
professed of reforming the abuses 
of the government of Fretce, of 
ogee oem Mt 0 me liberty rr 
‘rights of. ty ona solid 
foundation, of keaarial to an ex- 
tensive and populous. country the 
benefit of & 1 wise legislation, and 
an equitable and mild administra- 
tion of its laws; all these tira 4 


views have unfortunately vanis 


In their place uceeeded 
system diese all public. 
order, maintained by proscriptions, 





exiles, ‘and confisestions without 
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commotions of a thirty years’ We , 
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number; by arbitrary imprison- 
ment; by massacres which cannot 
even be remembered without hor- 
ror. ad - 7 ° 
The inhabitants of that unfortu- 
nate country, so Jong flattered by 
the promises of happiness, renew- 
ed at the peried of every fresh 
crime, have found themselves 
plunged into an abyss of unex- 
ampled calamities. * * ° 
‘* This state of things cannot 
eNist in France without involving 
all the surrounding powers in one 
common danger, without giving 
them the right, without imposing 
it upon them as a duty to stop the 
progress of an evil which exists 
only by the successive violation of 
all law and all property, and which 
attacks the fundamental principles 
by which mankind are united in 
the bends of civil society. His 
Majesty by no means dispntes the 
right of France to reform its laws. 
It never would have been his wish 
to employ the influence of external 
force with respect to the particular 
forms of government to be esta- 
blished in an independent country. 
Neither has he now that wish, ex- 
cept in so far as such interference 
is become essential to the security 
and repose of other powers. Ua- 
der these circumstances he de- 
mands from France, and he de- 
mands with justice, the terniination 
of a system of anarchy, which has 
no force but for the purposes of 
mischief, unable to discharge the 
primary duty of all government, to 
repress the disorders, or to punish 
the crimes which are daily increas- 
ing in the interior of the country, 
but disposing arbitrarily of the 
property and blood of the inhabit- 
ants of France, in order to distarb 
the tranquillity of other nations, 
and to render all Europe the 
theatre of the same crimes, and of 
the same misfortunes. The king 
demands that some legitimate and 
stable government should be esta- 
Blished, founded on the acknow- 
ledged principles of universal jus- 
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(tice, and capable of maintaining 
with other ponsee the accustemed 
relations 0 union and of peace. 

. “ 


“ The king promises, on his 
part, the suspension of hostilities, 
friendship, and (as far as the 
course of events will allow, of 
which the will of man cannot dis- 
pose) security and ‘protection to 
all those who, by declaring for 
a monarchical government, shall] 
shake off the yoke of a sanguinary 
anarchy; of that anarchy which 
has broken all the most sacred 
bonds of society, dissolved all the 
relations of civil life, violated every 
right, confounded every duty— 
which uses the name of liberty to 
exercise the most cruel tyranny— 
to annihilate all property, to seize 
on all possessions; which founds 
its power on the pretended consent 
of the people, -and itself carries 
fire ak sword through extensive 
provinees, for having demanded 
their laws, their religion, and their 
lawful sovereign.” 

Well, Gentlemen, what do you 
think of this deelaration? Did you 
not think you were hearing the 
‘very speech delivered by the king 
-on the opening of the present ses- 
sion, but that speech developed, 
interpreted, and commented upea 
with as much force as eloquence. 

England says, that she acts in 
concert with her allies; .and to us 
it is imputed asa crime ‘that we 
have allies! England promises aid 
to thé French royalists, and i Is 
said to be wrong that we should 
protect the Spanish royalists + 
Edgland maintains that she bas 
the riglit to interfere to.eave her- 
self and Europe from the evils 
which desolate France; and we 
are to.be forbidden to defend our- 
selves - oor the sbconte 
gion ! land rejects a 
ae consent of the French Pee 
| she imposes on France 4 
price. of peace, ** the-eondition of 
establi a government founded 


—-- 





on naagen iples of justice, and 
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capable of prerer ins | with other 
states the accustomed relations ;” 
and we are to be obliged to recog- 
nise the pretended sovereignty of 
the people, the legality of a consti- 
tution established by military re- 
volt, and we are not to have the 
right to ask from Spain for our 
security, institutions. rendered le- 
gitimate by the liberty of Fer- 
dinand ! 

We must, however, be just.— 
When England published this fa- 
mous declaration, Matrie-Antoi- 
nette and Louis XVI. were no 
more. I allow that Marie Josephine 
is aS yet only a captive, and that 
her tears alone have yet been made 
to flow; Ferdinand is yet only a 


risoner in his palace, as Louis 


.VI. wasin his, b€fore going to 
the Temple, and thence to the 
scaflold [movement on the right, 
* silence!” on the left.) I will 
not calumniate: the Spaniards, but 
i will not estimate them higher 
than my countrymen. {oh -'5 

Revolutionary France brought 
forth a convention ; why should 
not revolutionary Spain also pro- 
duce hers? The judge who con- 
demned Don Carlos to the galleys 
would he a worthy member of that 
tribunal. Has not the Spanish 
Revolution taken ours.for its mo- 
del? Does it not copy it servilely ? 
Does it net proclaim the same 
priaciples? Has it not already 
stripped the altars, assassinated 
the priests in prisons, erected in- 
struments of death, pronounced 
confiscations and banishments ? 
Can we, who have had this terrible 
malady, mistake its symptoms, 
and not feel some alarm fer the 
life of Ferdinand? Wilbit be said, 
that by hastening the moment of 
interference, the situation of that 


t which avenges it? 8 
had a diplomatic agent at Panto at 
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the time of that bloody catastrophe, 
and his prayers were unavailing. 
What did this family witness do 
there? Assnrediy he ‘was not ne- 
cessary as evidence of a death 
/known to earth and heaven. Gen- 
tlemen, the trials of Charles I. and 
Louis XVI. are already but too 
well known throughout the world. 
Oné more judicial murder, and 
there will be established, upon the 
authority of precedents, a sort of 
right to commit crimes, and a body 
of ‘jurisprudence for the use of 
people against kings (reiterated 
ravos or the right.] - 

But perhaps England, which had 
admitted the case of exception in 
her own cause, does not admit it 
in the cause of aviother? No, Gen- 
tlemen, England's policy is not so 
narrow and so personal, She‘ re- 
cognises in others the rights which 
she claims for herself. ‘Her essen- 
tial interests were not compromis- 
din the revolution of Naples, and 
she did not think it necessary to 
interfere; but she judged that it 
might be otherwise for Austria ; and 
it is with reference to this transac- 
tion that Lord Castlereagh explains 
himself clearly in the Circular of 
the 19th of January, 1821. He 
combats, in the first place, the prin- 
ciple of interference, which he finds 
too generally laid down by Austria, 
Russia, and Prassia, in the Cireu- 
lar of Laybach. Then he adds— 
‘* Jt ought to be.clearly understood 
that no Government can be more 
disposed than the British Govern- 
ment toameaintain the right of every 
State, and of all States to interfere 
when their immediate safety, or 
their essential interests, are -seri- 
ously compromised by the domestic 
transactions of another State.” 
Nothing can be more formal;than 
‘this declaration; and tho British 
| Secretary of State.for Home Aflairs, 
Mr. Peel, did not-hesitate to say, 





in-one of the last sittings of the 
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the right to go to Naples to over- 
throw the Spanish Constitution, 
perhaps the right will not be denied 
to us of opposing that Constitution 
on its native soil when it places 
France in danger. 

I hope, Gentlemen, that the ex- 
ample and the opinion of England 
will no more be cited in opposition 
to us on the subject of interference, 
since Lhave destreyed those objec- 
tions by that very example and 
opinion, It is necessary now to 
prove that we come within the legal 
case of exception, and that our 
essential interests are injured. Our 
essential interests are injured in 
the first place by the state of suffer- 
ing in which the revolution keeps 
one part of our coinmerce. We 
are obliged to maintain vessels of 
war In the American seas, which 
are infested by pirates sprung from 
the anarchy of Spain. Many of| 
our merchant vessels have been 
plundered, and we have not, like 
England, the maritime force neces- 
sary to compel the Cortes to in- 
demnify us for our losses. 

Besides this, our provinces bor- 
dering upon Spain urgently require 
the restoration of order on the other 
side of the Pyrenees. Since the 
month of June, 1820, (and then war 
was not expected), an Honourable 
Deputy has told this Chamber that 
the Spanish revolution, in inter- 
rupting the communications with 
France, diminished by one half the 
value of the lands in the Depart- 
ment of the Landes. The com- 
merce in mules alone was of con- 
siderable value. The peasant of 
Rouergue, of Haute-Avergne, of 
Haut-Limousin, of Poitou, often 
paid his land tax with the produce 
of the sale of the mules; and as far 
as Dauphiné, all participated in 
this advantageous traflic. Our corn 
from the South flowed also into 
Spain, which paid for it in piastres, 
from the negociation of which there 
arose a new source of profit. Our 
cloths found a vast market in the 
Spanish peninsula. The troubles 
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which followed the military insur- 
rection in the Isle of Leon, con- 
siderably diminished these ex- 
changes ; and a Government would 
be culpable which would allow a 
whole population to be ruined with- 
out protecting.it. Is it hoped that 
the civil wars will cease, and leave 
a field open to our commerce? Do 
not expect it; nothing ends of it- 
self in Spain~neither passions nor 
virtues. 
Our Consuls threatened in their 
person—our vessels expelled from 
the ports of Spain—our territory 
three times violated—are these 
essential interests compromised ! 
M. de Girerdin—It is not a viola- 
tion, but a passage—(laughter.) 
M. de Chateaubriand in continua- 
tion.—An Honourable Deputy has 
thought that the only question be- 
fore us reiated to, the little valley 
of Andorre, recognised as neutral 
ground by treaties; this, valley in 
fact has also been traversed by the 
soldiers of Mina, but the French 
soil has not been more respected. 
Our territory violated! and how, 
and why ?. To murder some unfor- 
tunate wounded men of the Royal- 
ist Army, who thought they might 
die in peace in the neighbourhood. 
and as it were under the shadow of 
our generous country. Their cries 
were heard by our peasants, who 
in their cottages blessed the king 
to .whom we owe the happiness of 
being delivered from revolutions, 
Our essential interests are again 
compromised by the very circum- 
stance that we are obliged to have 
an Army of Observation on the 
fronticrs of Spain. How many 
days, months, years, must we keep 
up this army? This. state of half 
hostility has all the incenvenien- 
ces, without having the advan- 
tages of peace; it presses on our 
finances—it unsettics the public 
mind—it exposes the soldiers, too 
long unoccupied, to all the corrup- 
tions of the agents of discord. Do 
the partisans'of peace at any price 
wish, that, to obtain it, we should 
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obey the declaration of M. San- 
Miguel, and withdraw the Army of 
Observation? Well, let us flee be- 
fore the company of the hammer 
and the Landaburian bands, and 
ict the remembrance of our weak- 
ness in the first military act of the 
Restoration be forever united with 
the memory of the return of Legi- 
timary. 

But why was the Army of Obser- 
vation established?) Why did we 
not leave Spain to consume ber- 
self? What neutrality! What, if 
we were certain of security from 
the evils which desolate our neigh- 
bours, should we see them with 
indifference destroy one another, 
without attempting to interpose a 
generous hand between them? And 
ifwe were not sure of being re- 
spected, ought we, by our impru- 
dence, to have let the Spaniards 


pour forth their quarrel into the 


inidst of us—burn eur villaces— 
pillage our peasantry ? Would not 
the violation of our territory be 
sufficient to justify the establish- 
ment of a cordon de sureté? Eng- 
land herself has allowed the wis- 
dom ofthis measure. In an official 
Note of his Grace the Duke of 
Wellington, presented to the Con- 
sress of Verona, this passage is 
found:—* In considering that a 
civil war is kindled along the whiole 
extent of the frontiers which sepa- 
rate the two kingdoms, that active 
armies operate on all the points of 
this frontier on the side of France ; 
and that therc is‘net a town or a 
Village placed on this frontier, on 
the side of France, which is not in 
danger of being insulted or dis- 
turbed; no one could disapprove 
of the precaution taken by his Most 
Christian Majesty, in forming a 
‘orps of observation for the pro- 
tection of his frontiers, and the 
tranquillity of his people.” 

A Note, addressed on the 11th 
of January last to the Chargé d’ Af- 
“res of his Most Christian Ma- 
ne in London, by his Britannic 
Siew s Principal Secretary of 
“tate for Foreign Affairs, contains 
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these words—“ The Duke of Wel- 
lingtonm did not make any objection 
on the part of the King his Master 
against the measures of precaution 
taken by France on her own fron- 
tiers, because those measures were 
evidently authorized by-her right 
of self-defence, not onty against the 
dangers to health, which were the 
origin of these measures, and the 
motive exclusively alleged for 
them until the month of September, 
but alse against the evils which 
might result to France from civil 
troubles, in a country separated 
from her only by a conventional 
boundary. against the moral con- 
tagion of political intrigues, and 
finally egainst the violation of the 
French territory by casual military 
excursions.” 

* The moral contagién”—Gen- 
tlemen, itis not I who use this ex- 
pression; I avail myself of the as- 
sertion. I agree that this moral 
coniagion is the most terrible of 
all—that it is this, above all, that 
compromises our essential inte- 
rests.. Who is ignorant that the 
revolutionists of Spain are in cor- 
respondence with ovrs!? Have 
they not by public provocations 
endeavoured to excite our soldicry 
to revolt?) Have they not threat- 
ened us to send dowa the tri-co- 
loured flag from the heights of the. 
Pyrences to bring back the son of 
Bonaparte?) Do we not know the 
designs, the plots, and the very 
names of the guilty men escaped 
from justice, who venture to come 
to us under that uniform of the 
valiant, which must sit awkwardly 
on traitors? [lively acclamations 
on the right, and “ silence” on the 
left].. A revolution which raises 
up amongst us so many passions 
and recollettions would not com- 
promise our essential interests! 
This revolution, it is said, is iso- 
lated, confined in the Peninsula—. 
out of which it cannut go; as if, in 
the state of civilization to which 
the world is arrived, there were in 
Europe states strangers to one 





another? Is not what happened 
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recently at Naples and Turin a 
sufficient proof that the contagion 
can pass the Pyrences!? Was it 
not for the Constitution of the 
Cortes that they wished to over- 
throw the governments of those 
countries? And let us nol ever 
be told that the people wished for 
that Constitution on account of its 
excellence: it was so little known 
at Naples that on adopting it they 
nominated a committee to trans- 
late it |laughter|: It passed away 
like all that is not nationai—like 
all that is foreign to the manners 
of a people. Born in the midst of 
tidicule, iit perished in tle midst 
of contempt, between a Carbonaro 
and an Austrian corporal [laughter. | 
With regard to forcign politics, | 
our essential interests are no less | 
compromised. The President of | 
the Council has already said to the | 
Chamber of Peers, that we do not 
seek in Spain for particular ad- 
vantages, nor for the restoration of | 
treaties which time has destroyed; 
but we ought to desire an equality 
which would leave us nothinz to 
fear. If the Constitution of Cadiz 
remained as itis, it would inevit- 
ably convert Spain inio a Republic. 
Then we mightsee allianécs formed, 
relations created, which in future 
wars would considerably weaken 
our force. Lecfore the Revolution, 
Krance had only a single frontie: 
to defend. She was guarded on 
the south by the Mediterranean, 
ou the west by Spain, onthe north 
hy the Ocean, on the cast by Swit- 
zcrland; there only remaiacd be- 
tween the north and the easta short 
linac, studded with fortified places, 
and on which we could always di- 
rect all our troops.. Change this 
staie of things; be forced to ob- 
serve your weste?n and eastern 
frontiers, and instanily the civision 
of your armics obliges you, in or- 
idler to make head against the north, 
to sustain those efforts by which 
states are cxhausted. From this 
position of affairs, the greatest 
misfortunes might result, Yes, 
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saying so—the greatest misforn 
tunes. Let experience instruct us! 
Through what countries did the 
armies pass which invaded us? 
Through Switzerland and Spain— 
that Switzcrland wend Spain which 
the insensate ambition and false 
policy of one man detached from 
our allianee. Let not a_ short- 
sighted policy persuade us that we 
are unconcerned ia the innovations 
of Spain, and induce us fo expose 
the independence of our posterity 
to the reaction which our errors 
may hereafter cause. 

I come, Gentlemen, to the grand 
question of the Alliance and of the 
Congresses. This Alliance was 
invented for the servitude of the 
world; the tyrants combined to- 
gether to conspire against the peo- 
ple; France at Verona begged the 
assistance of Europe to destroy 
liberty ; at Verona our Plenipo- 
tentiaries compromised the honour, 
and sold the independence of their 
country; at Verona the military 
occupation of Spain, nay, of France 
herself, was resolved upon; the 
Cossacks are hastening from their 
distant haunts to execute the high 
will of the kings, who force France 
to cngage in an odious warfare, just 
as the ancients often forced their 
slaves to march to the combat! 

Ivere, Gentlemen, F am obliged 
to make an effort on myself, in or- 
der to maintain in my answer that 
coolness and that moderation which 
are necessary to preserve dignity 
of character. It is difficult, [ 
own, to hear without emotion 
such strange accusations brought 
avrinst a recent minister who com- 
mands respect frem all that ap- 
proach him. I have only one fe- 
zret, and it is very sincere, that 
you do not hear from the mouth of 
my predecessor those explanations 
to which his virtues would add a 
weight that I cannot flatter myself 
to give. He has been called in this 
Tribune the Duée of Verona, Tf it 
be on account of the esteem Ww! 
which he has inspired all the So- 





Gentlemen, I have good reason, fer 
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serves t6 be so named: itis a new 
title of Nobility, in addition to all 
those hefore possessed by the 
Montmorencys. 

As for my noble colleagues at the 
Congress of Verona, to defend them 
would be to insult them, A com- 
panion of the exile of the King, ‘a 
friend of his Royal Highness the 
Duke de Berry, are above all sus- 
picion of having betrayed the in- 
tcrests of their country. There re- 
mains then only myself. The Cham- 
ber has no need of my apologies ; 
but I will dare to say, that among 
so many Honourable Dtputies 
there is not one whom I will ac- 
kaowledge to be a better French 
man than myself [lively expres- 
sions of apprebation. | 

I do not wish to recriminate ; yet 
I demand permission to dwell for 
a moment on one observation. 

In reading the journals of the 
opinion opposite to my own, I sce 
continual, and certainly well me- 
rited eulogies on the English Go- 
vernment. Good Frenchmen drop 
a hint that there would be no great 
harm if England were to break her 
neutrality and to take arms against 
their country. In the cause of li- 
berty they foreet the abuse which 
they heaped upon this same Eng- 
land not a twelvemonth ago, the 
caricatures which covered the Bou- 
levards, the pamphlets with which 
they inundated Paris, andthe pa- 
triotism which they thought tg dis- 
play by insulting in the. grossest 
manner a few poor players from 
Londo». In their love for revolu- 
tions they seem to have forgotten 
all their hatred of the soldiers who 
were fortunate at Watcrloo. They 
care not what these men then did, 
provided that they now support the 
Spanish Revolutionists against a 
Bourbon, On the other hand, 
those continental alkes, whose suf- 
frages they formerly sought, are 
become the objects of their hatred. 

hy was not the complaint of our 
loss of independence made when 
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When foreign ambassadors were 
consulted even on the choice of 
laws to be presented to the two 
Chambers? We were then told 
that Europé applauded the or- 
donnance of the 5th September— 
Europe approves the manner in 
which the Royalists are treated— 
Europe has declared, in her public 
acts, that she is satisfied with the 
system that has been followed; and 
in consideration of that system she 
withdraws her soldiers and remits 
our contributions. Who was it, 
Gentlemen, that protested at that 
epoch against such an abandon- 
ment of the dignity of France? 
Conld it be those same individuals 
who are now charged with having 
sacrificed that dignity at Verona? 
If so, it would at least be just to 
hear them before they are con- 
demned, and not to concivde pre- 
cipitately.that they have changed 
their interests and their principles 
merely because other persons have 


changed. r. 
Gentlemen, I must confess the 
truth. I arrived at the Congress 


with prejudices by no means fa- 
vourable to that assembly. Ire- 
membered the mistakes of Europe. 
Friend as I sincerely am to public 
liberty and to the independence of 
nations, I had been in some de- 
gree shaken by the calumnies 
which we still hear daily repeated. 
What was I compelled to see at 
Verona? Princes fall of médera- 
tion and justice, kings who. are 
men of integrity, and whom their 
subjects would gladly chocse for 
friends, if they had them: not for 
sovercigns. I wrote down, Gen- 
tlemen, the very words which E 
heard frdm the lips of 2 prince, 
whose magnanimity my honourable 
antagonists, at another epoch, were 
accustomed to praise, and whose 
favour they at that time sought. 
“Tam very glad,” said the Em- 
peror Alexander to’ me one day, 
“* that you are come to Verona, in 
order that you may bear testimony 
to the truth. Can you have be- 





the f ne go actually exercised so 
Powerful an influence on our lot?) 


licved that, as our enemies szy, 
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the Alliance is only a pretext which 
serves to cover ambitious views? 
Perhaps this might have been true 
in the old state of things, but in 
the present day, when the civilized 
world is in jeopardy, we cannot 
stoop to consider private interests. 
Henceforward there can no longer 
be an English or a French policy — 
a Russian, Prussian, or Austrian 
policy; there is only one gencral 
political system, which, for the 
good of all, must be admitted in 
common by kings and people. It 
is my part to show myself the first 
convinced of those principles on 
which [ have founded the Alliance. 
An opportunity to do so has pre- 
sented itself—the Grecian insur- 
rection, Certainly nothing could 
appear to be more entirely for my 
own interest, or for that of my 
people, nor more agreeable to the 
opinion of my country, than a re/i- 
gious war against Turkey ; but I 
thought I saw in the troubles of 
the Peloponnesus, the revolution. 
ary mark. From that moment I 
abstained. What efforts have not 
been made to break the Allianee? 
Attempts have been alicrnately 
made to inspire me with prepos- 
sessions, and to wound my self- 
love. Nay, 1 have been openly 
abused. But they knew me ill, 
who thought that my principles 
rested on vanity, or could yield to 
resentment. No, I will never se- 
parate from the monarchs with 
whom Tam uniied. It may well 
be permitted that kings should 
have public alliances to defend 
themselves against secret societies. 
What is there to tempt me? What 
need have I to cxtend my empire? 
Providence has not placed 800,000 
soldiers under my orders to satisfy 
my ambition, but to protect reli- 
gion, morality, and justice, and to 
support those principles of order 
on which reposes human socicty,” 

Such words, Gentlemen, in the 
mouth of such a sovereign, well 
deserved to be recorced; and I 
am happy to transmit them to you, 
well dssured that they will excite | 
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in your minds the same sentiments 
of admiration which they have 
done in mine. Was it possible 
that a prince who held such lan- 
guage, cozld the next moment 
contradict -it by proposing to 
France. any thing which would 
compromise her independence and 
her honour? Moderation is tlie 
prevailing trait in the character of 
Alexander. Can you then believe 
that he wishes for war at all ha- 
zards, in behalf of I know not what 
divine right, and in hatred to the 
liberty of nations? Gentlemen, this 
is a complete error. At Verona, 
all the discussions set out upon 
the principle of peace. At Verona 
the allied powers never spoke of 
the war which they might wage 
against Spain; but they believed 
that France, situated differently 
from themselves, might be forced 
to undertake such a war. Did that 
persuasion produce any treatics 
burthensome or dishonourable to 
France? No. Was it even pro- 
posed that France should give any 
foreign troops a passage through 
her territory? Never. What has 
been the result then? The result 
is, that France is one of the five 
great powers which compose the 
Alliance: that she wi!l remain In- 
violably attached to it; and that 
in consequence of that Alliance, 
which is already of eight years 
standing, she will find, in cases 
foreseen and determined, a sup- 
port which, far from affecting het 
dignity, will only prove the high 
rank that she occupies in Europe. 
The crror of my honourable 
opponents consists in confound- 
ing independence with disconnec- 
tion. Does a nation cease to be 
free merely because she forms 
treaties?’ Is she constrained 19 
her march; does she bend her neck 
to a disgraceful yoke, because she 
has relations with powers equal in 
force to herself, and subjected to 
the conditions of a perfect recipro- 
city? What nation was ever with- 
out alliances in the midst of other 
nations? Is there a single example . 
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of such a circumstance in history? 
Is it wished to make the French a 
people like the Jews separated 
from all the rest of mankind? The 
government would: have exposed 
itself to much more serious re- 
proaches if ithad foreseen nothing, 
combined nothing, and if, in the 
case of a possible war, it had been 
so ignorant as not to know what 
part other powers would take. 

At a time when we had no army 
—when we reckoued fer nothing 
among the states. of the Continent 
—when the petty princes of Ger- 
many invaded our villages with 
impunity, and we dared not com- 
plain of it—even then nobody said 
we were slaves. At the present 
day, when our military resurrection 
astonishes Europe—when we raise 
a voice which is listened to in the 
councils of kings—when new con- 
ventions efface the remembrance of 
the treaties with Which we were 
compelled to expiate our victories 
—at this day itis that we are said 
to be subjected to an humiliating 
yoke! Cast your eyes on Italy— 
see there another effect of the con- 
gress of Verona. Look-at: Pied- 
mont, whose. evacuation will be 
complete in the month of October. 
Observe the Kingdom of Naples, 
whence. 17,000 men are withdrawn, 
Where the military contribution has 


been lessened, and which would at. 


this moment be totally evacuated, 
if it had re-organised its army. 
Were we not told that Austria 
aspired to the entire domination of 
lialy ?—that the congress of Lay- 
bach had consigned to her that 
line country ?—that, in short, all the 
congresses were invented only to 
extend oppression, and to smother 
the liberty of nations ander long 
military occupations? And yet 
re Mg a year has elapsed when 
restore to their lawful sovereigns 
the states which she has preserved 
from revolution ! - 
I am tranquil as to the lot of my 
‘ountry. Jtis not at the moment 
when France has recovered her 
arms Which so gloriously defended 


ambitious Austria begins to| 





her independence, that I tremble 
for her liberty. ' 

I now pass, Gentlemen, to some 
objections of detail. 

in the speech of the Crown there 
is a sentence which some have 
blamed—** Let Ferdinand be free 
to give his people institutions 
which they can hold only from him,” 
This is the same objection which 
was raised against the word “ oc- 
trvye” in the Charter, and it springs 
from the same principle. It is de- 
nied that the source of soverejgnty 
is the Sovereign. We were free 
to speak or not to speak of the in- 
stitutions which might be gisen to 
Spain. If we had said nothing 
about them, we should have been 
assailed with ‘outcrics that we 
wished to make war for the re-es- 
tablishment of the absolute King 
and the Inquisition. But because 
it was just, generous, and politic 
to speak of institutions, did it ne- 
cessarily follow that we ought to 
recognise the sovercignty of the 
people proclaimed in the Spanish 
Constitution? Did it follow that 
we were bound to.submit to two 
principles which would overturn 
the whole frame of social order— 
the sovereignty of the people, and 
military insurrection? As to the 
shapeless mass of the Constitution 
of the Cortes, it does not deserve 
the trouble of an examination. 

France, then, might well desire 
for Spain in 1523, as England de- 
sired for France in 1793, institu- 
tions more fit to render her happy 
and flourishing. But it is said, 
France for five years recognised 
this Constitution of the Cortes, and 
why not continue to recognise it 
now? Several great powers had 


‘ambassadors at Paris from 1789 


till 1793: they saw with alarm the 
commencement of our revolution ; 
but they hoped that sooner or later 
reasonable men would be listened 
to. When their hopes were -de- 
ccived—when they found their es- 
sential interests compromised by 
the growing revolution—it became 
necessary for them to withdraw, 
and to seek in the chances of war 
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a safety which they could no longer 
find in peace. 

France, Gentlemen, does not at- 
tempt to impose institutions on 
Spain. The Spanish national li- 
berties repose sufliciently on the 
ancient laws of the ancicut Cortes 
of Arragon and Castile, for the 
Spaniards to find in them at the 
same time a remedy for anarchy 
and despotism. It hecomes, how- 
ever, necessary to be consistent; 
that while we do not reproach 
ourselves on the one side for 
having the intention of support- 
ing arbitrary government in Spain, 
we do not, on the other side, enter- 
tain the project of naturalizing the 
Charter. We cannot at the same 
moment desire to maintain slavery 
and freedom. 

I will state frankly to you, Gen- 
tlemen, that France does not desire 
to meddle with the political esta- 
blishments of Spain. [tis for the 
Spaniards to know what is suitable 
to their state of civilization; but 
I wish, with all my soul, that that 
great people vuay possess liberties 
proportioned to their mannérs, and 
institutions which may place their 
virtues beyond the dangers of the 
variation of fortune and the ca- 
prices of man. Spaniards! it is 
not your cnemy who speaks—itis 
he who announced the -return of 
your noble destinies, when overs 
supposed you withdrawn for ever 
from the scenes of the world. You 
surpassed my predictions—you tore 
from Europe-that yoke which the 
most powerful people of Earope 
had not been able to break. You 
owe to France your misfortunes 
and your glory. She transmitted 
to you two scourges—Buonaparte 
and the Revolution: deliver your- 
sclf from the second in the same 
manner as you repelled the first. 

Allow me, Gentlemen, to repel 
the comparison which some have 
attempted to form between the in- 
vasion of Buonaparte and that 
which France is now compelied to 
—between a Bourbon proceeding 
to the deliverance of a Bourbon, 
and the Usurper, who, having by 


> 





unexampled treachery obtaincd the 
person of a Bourbon, seized his 
crown--between a conqueror march- 
ing to destroy the altar, to massacre 
the religious, to exile the priests, 
to overturn the constitution of the 
country, and a descendant of St. 
Louis, who goes forward to pro- 
tect every thing which is sacred 
among men, and who himself, once 
among the proscribed, now endea- 
vours to make proscription cease. 

As to ministers, Gentlemen, the 
speech from the throne has chalked 
out the line of duty forthem: they 
will not cease to desire peace, to 
invoke it with all their hearts, to 
hiear every proposition consistent 
with the honour and safety of 
France ; but Ferdinand must be 
free. France must at all hazards 
relinquish-a situation in which she 
could not but perish with far more 
certainty than {2 war. Let us net 
forget, that if the war with Spain 
has,in common with all other wars, 
its inconveniences and its dangers, 
it will produce an immense advan- 
tage tous. It will have created an 
army forts; it will have reinstat d 
us in our old military rank amoog 
nations: it will have decided our 
emancipation and_ re-established 
our independence. There Is, pet 
haps, yet something wanting for 
the complete reconciliation of the 
French: it will be completed an- 
der the tent. Companions in arms 
are soon friends, and all recollec- 
tions of the past are lost ih the 
thoughts of mutual glory. _ 

The king, the king so wise, S° 
like a father, so pacific, has spoken 
—he has considered that the sect- 
rity of France and the dignity o 
bis crown rendered incumbent 00 
him the duty of having recourse to 
arms, since his councils have been 
exhausted, Tlie king has desired 
that 100,000'soldiers should assem- 
ble under the orders of that prince, 
who at the passage of Ja Drouse 
shewed himsclf valiantas Henry '!v- 
The king, with a generous ragt 
dence, has intrasted the care 
the white flag to officers who have 
caused the triamplf of other ¢o 
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fours. They will teach it to pro- 
ceed on the road to victery—it has 
never forgotten that of honour. 





DR. O’MEARA. 
[Concluded from p. 574.) 

As Madame Bertrand’s letter 
had been sent privately, this ad- 
vice of O’Meara’s was all that 
Sir Hudson Lowe could have 
known of the matter, and it is not 
therefore surprising that he should 
have refused his sanction to the 
interview, if ever, indeed, his 
sanction was asked, whiclr does 
not appear. 

What will O’Meara and his 
friends and admirers say to this ? 
Here is another dilemma, quite 
és fatal as that proposed in Mr. 
Croker’s letter; the mention of the 
wife, and mother, and ill health, 
as stated in: his publication, is 
either a gross falsehood, or thie 
omitting to mention them in his 
note of the same day, and the 
giving another charaeter to the 
(ransaclion, are gross suppression 
and perversion of the truth. 

All this happened on the 
fth July ; yet, under the date of 
the Tith July, O’Meara relates, in 
his Journal, the following conver- 
sation with Sir Hudson :— 

“ His Excelleney asked me, 
whether I knew what they (the 


French) wanted with the Marquis} 


de Monchenu t—I replied, that 
Madame Bertrand wished to in- 
(ure alter her mother’s health ; 
and that Las Cases was td have 
met him at her house, and that I 
‘as informed he: was very anvious 


'o inquire about. his: wife, as. he: 


had been told that Monebenn had 
seen her shortly before: his depar- 


ture from Paris.”—Vol. I. pe 72. 


This is evidently a falsehood > 


Marcn 8, 1823: 
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quainted Sir Thomas Read, for 
Sir Hudson Lowe’s information, 
that the letter was a device of 
Buonaparte's own, it was impos- 
sible that he should have told 
Sir Hudson himself, on the 11th, 
that it was prompted by Madame 
Bertrand’s anxiety about her mo- 
ther. But then comes, what per- 
haps was a chief object of the 
whole intrigue—the abuse of Sir 
Hudson Lowe for having been so 
wantonly cruel to “‘ poor Madame 
Bertrand.” Onthe 12th, O’Meara 
describes Buonaparte as saymg— 

“This governor is a wretched 
creature, aud worse than the ise: 
land. Remark his conduct to that 
poor lady, Madame Bertrand ; 
he has deprived her of the little 
liberty she had, and has prevented 
people from coming to: visit her.” 
—Vol. f. p. 74. 

Again, on the 16th, Buonaparte 
‘returns to the subject with a taste 
and delicacy quite characteristic 
of him: 

' “This governor has really the 
heart of a hangman, for nobody 


‘|but a hangman would unneces- 


sarily increase the miseries of 
people situated like us, already 
too unhappy. — His hanils_ soil 
every thing that ‘passes through 
them. See low he torments that 
poor lady, Madame Bertranid.”"— 
Vol. f. p. 78. 

What can be. said of a man 
who publishes to the world such 
calumnies in such language, and 
conceals — first, that they are 
wholly unmerited : and, secondly, 
that if there had been any thing 
to blame, it was prompted by dis 
own suggestions !, cs 

But while all this. brutal inso- 
lence against Sir Hudson, -on 
pretence of his:treatment of Ma- 
dame Bertrand, is thus recorded, 





for, as he had, on the: 6th’ ac- 


it appears, ftom another note of 
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O’Meara’s to Sir Thomas Read, 
that the poor /ady herself felt no 
resentment, had no complaint to 
make, and that she herself laid the 
blame of Buonaparte’s violence 
against Sir Hudson on the malici- 
ous representations of Las Cases. 

‘* Madame Bertrand also says, 
that Las Cases is the principal 
person who sets Bnonaparte sO 
much against Sir Hudson; and 
that Buonaparte says, the English 
Government have sent out two 
sharks to devour them, the one 
Sir Geo. Cockburn, and the other 
Sir Hudson.”—Note of 8th July, 
1816. 

We shall conclude this import- 
ant topic by observing, that Buo- 
naparte’s design in having this 
letter written was, probably, not 
any hope he entertained of se- 
ducing M. de Monchenu; but 
the Act of Parliament for regu- 
lating the intercourse at St. 
Helena had just arrived, and the 
Governor, in obedience thereto, 
had published a _ proclamation 
forbidding (except under certain 
specified regulations) any written 
communication between the de- 
tenus and the other inhabitants. 
It was to brave this proclamation 
that Buonaparte immediately on 
its publication, desired, and by 
repeated orders obliged Madame 
Bertrand to break the law and 
defy the Governor’s authority ; 
and, with his usual artifice, he 
thought it would sound more 
cruel to have it said that it was 
the letter of a poor lady which 
was intercepted: and—that the 
letter itself might not want the 
sympathy of tender hearts—the 
fable of the wife, and the mother, 
and the il/-heaith, and the anxiety, 
was introduced. In short it is 
impossible to give a more strikin 
specimen of the candour ‘a 


simplicity of Buonaparte, and of 
the honour and accuracy of 
O’Meara ; than may be collected 
from a due consideration of the 
whole of this extraordinary trans- 
action, which, by the fortunate 
preservation of O’Meara’s note 
to Sir Thomas Read, we have 
been enabled thus to develop. 

We need not (indeed our limits 
would not permit it) extract the 
thousand passages in which 
O’Meara’s publication repeats 
the complaints of the French 
upon their hard usage and ill- 
treatment; nearly halt his book 
is composed of them; and all 
that _ Warden, Santini, Las 
Cases, and Montholon, have 
written on this point, is repeated 
with additional vehemence and 
exaggeration by O’Meara; but 
as to the truth of these complaints, 
and of the objects for which, and 
the spirit in which, they were 
made by Buonaparte and his 
followers, we have O’Meara’s 
own evidence, in another of his 
precious notes to Sir Thomas 
Read, dated July 24, 1816. 

“| understand from Madame 
Bertrand, that they (the French) 
have it in contemplation to tor- 
ward a letter of complaint against 
Sir Hudson Lowe to England (by 
what channel I did not under- 
stand,) containing no doubt va- 
rious UNTRUTHS, and praying that 
he may be recalled: you had 
better give Sir Hudson a hint 
about it; but let it be between you 
and me only ; as, though I have 
reason to think some pLoT IS 
fnarcuine, I am not quite sure 
of it, and any premature disclo- 
sure would not be the thing.’ ; 

Not the thing! elegant O'Meara: 
And we beg our readers to observe 
his anxiety, lest any premature 
disclosure should disable him from 
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detecting the progress of the plot. 
One is curious to know what this 
plot was, the hatching of which 
the close and trusty surgeon thus 
communicates ; what the untruths 
were of which his delicacy and 
honour apprise Sir Thos. Read. 
Our readers must remember the 
famous letter written by Buona- 
parte himself, and ‘signed by 
Montholon (reviewed in our Num- 
ber of “April 1817.) This letter 
is the authentic text-book from 
which all the partisans of Buona- 
parte have drawn their facts of his 
ill-treatment; this letter was, we 
believe, the chief cause of Lord 
Holland’s motion in the Lords, 
and furnished the main topics of 
his speech; this letter, in short, 
is the authentic aud official docu- 
ment in which are embedied all 
the hardships and — grievances 
which O’Meara’s publication ‘re- 
peatsin a more colloquial and dif- 
luse manner, but with greater 
vehemence of statement, and gros- 
ser violence of language—well! 
this very letter is the very plet 
which O'Meara denounces; and 
these very hardships and griev- 
ances: are the very uUNTRUTHS 
which he suspects to be in prepa- 
lion. He subesquently tells Sir 
lr. Read— 

“I believe I was pretty accu- 
rate in the information I gave you 
about Montholon’s letter (these 
words are underlined by O’Meara’s 
ewn hand.) Montholon has been 
Very busy finding out the price of 
every article ‘used in the house,’ 
which he carefully committed to 
paper; he keeps a register of 
“very article in the eating and 
drinking way which arrives.” 
cow. must here interrupt our 
ne to observe, that his own pub- 
cation registers the grievances in 


Maren 8, 1823. 
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with as much detail as Montholon 
could have done, and, we believe, 
with equal truth; and throughout 
his work, as we already observed, 
he confirms with all his force, 
Montholon’s statements, which on 
his private notes he had charac- 
terised as unrruTHS. Witness 
the following extract from his 
journal of the 19th of July 1816: 4 

« A great deficiency has existed 
for several days in the quantity of ° 
wine, fowls, and other necessary 
articles—wrote to Sir Thomas 
Read about it.”—Vol. i. p. 71. 
~ Here, at last, is one word of 
truth. He did write to Sir Thomas 
Read about it,—but mark what 
follows. The letter to Sir Thomas 
Read has been most fortunately 
preserved, and in it is found, after 
the statement of the deficiency, the 
following paragraph :— 

The first instance we shall give 
is very remarkable when coupled 
with O’Meara’s own imputations 
against Sir Hudson Lowe, relative 
to the poison. A complaint had 
been made that the copper sauce- 
pans wanted tinning; on this 
O’Meara states (vol. i. p. 120,) 
that he wrote to Col. Gorrequer, 
“ to request that a tradesman 
might be sent to repair them.” His 
letter to Col. Gorrequer has been 
genta: and contains the fol- 
owing passage :— 

* You had better take some 
steps to have them repaired, as 
Montholon is malicious enough to 
assert, that it. was neglected on 
purpose to poison them, and very 
likely he has already done so! 
—Note of 13th Sept. 1816. 

In the publication (vol. i. p. 363.) 
O’Meara imputes to Sir Hudson 
Lowe; the having, on the 31st of 
January, 1817, called Count Mon- 
tholon a liar. Now it happens 





“the eating and drinking way,” 


‘that this was O’Meara’s own de- - 
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signation of the Count, and was 
used by him ¢o Sit Hudson Lowe, 
and not 4y Sir Hudson Lowe to 
him. In a note to Major Gor- 
requer, dated the 10th of October, 
1816—several months prior to the 
imputed use of the word by the 
Governor — having occasion tomen- 
tion Montholon’s name, he adds— 
** better known here (viz. in Buo- 
naparte’s family) by the appella- 
tion of‘ t/ buggiardo’—rue. 1.1aR.” 

And again, in another letter to 
the sume officer— 

“I (O'Meara) explained to 
Montholon—who, if he were not 
a cowarp and a Liar,* would be 
a fine fellow, and abating these 
two little defects, is a periect 
gentleman—that you were com- 
bining heaven and earth to lodge 
him and his amiable consort im 
state, which he assented to, with 
several hypocritical grimaces and 
professions of thanks,”— Note of 
21st June 1816. 

“ They (the French) are suffi- 
ciently MaLiGNaNnr to impute all 
those things to the Governor; in- 
stead of setting them down as 
being owing to the neglect of 
some of Balcombe (the purvey- 
or's) people. Every little cir- 
cumstance is carried directly to 
Buonaparie, with every aggrava- 
tion that MaLionity and Fratse- 
HOOD can suggest to evil disposed 
and cankered minds.” 

Need we write another syllable? 
Out of thy.own mouth shalt thou 
be judged; and there if the 
wretched man himself were alone 
concerned, we should leave him; 
but ‘truth sand justice to others 
oblige us to proceed with the 
nauseous detail of the “ malignity 
‘and falsehood,” of this “evil dis- 
posed and cankered mind.”—“ J 


* This part of the note is. in the 
original, in Italian. : 














thank thee, Jew, for teaching, me 
that word.” 

Count Montholon’s name has 
been so interwoven with all this 
tissue of complaint against Sir 
Hudson Lowe, and bis authority 
is so often referred to, that it is 
necessary to.state O’Meara’s con- 
fidential opinion of this person. 

We shall leave Count Mon- 
tholon to settle with Mr. O'Meara 
the complimentary part of this in- 
formation; but we must notice, 
that, notwithstanding O'Meara ez- 
plained, and Montholon thank- 


fully acknowledged shat Major 


Gorrequer was “ combining hea- 
ven and earth to lodge him and 
his lady,” we find in the Journal, 
under the date of September, 
1816, the following grievous state- 
ment of their habitation : 

‘Count Montholon called Cap- 
tain Blakeney and myself this 
day to look. at. the state of his 
apartments; the rooms, es ially 
the countess’s bed room, the chil- 
dren’s room, and ‘the bath room, 
were in a shocking state, from the 
extreme humidity of ‘the place; 
the walls were covered with green 
fur and mould, damp and cold to 
the touch, notwithstanding the 
fires that were continually kept 10 
them. I never saw a hnman he- 
bitation in a more moulty or hu- 
mid. state; in which opinion the 
orderly officer agreed.”—Vol. 
p. 213. 

It is observed, that this “ damp, 
cold, moukly” hovel had been 
the residence of the ‘Lieutenant 
Governor of the island, who, with 
his. lady, left it at two days 
notice, forthe ion of Buona- 
parte and his suite; and since 
that period - trouble, rd a 

nse had been spared ” 
atoms improve the accommoda- 


ition; but although in his book 
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‘t suits Mr. O’Meara to give such 
a mealancholy description, we 
find in another of his private notes 
that Motholon’s apartments were 
so splendid as ‘to be an object of 
jealousy to the French. | 
“Cipriani” (the fellow who 
dropped ‘his real name of Fran- 
ceschi) “told Buonaparte, -that 
Montholon’s house was more 
like a covurr—(underlined - by 
O'Meara himself )—than ayprivate 
house; that it contained a:maga- 
zine of furniture.; and .that when 
he could not ‘find any thing else, 
so desirous was he of grabbing* 
something, that he went out and 
laid hold of the woed'for fuel, and 
carried it with him into his store. 
Buonaparte sent from Montholon 
immediately after, and they have 
been since closeted together above 
three hours.”—Note of 7th Sep- 
tember, 1816. , 
_ We are very far from being 
miclined to judge of Count Mon- 
tholon from the reports of such 
rsons as O’Meara and Cipriani; 
tin weighing the accuracy and 
authenticity of O’Meara’s publi- 
cation, it is impossible not to 
observe upon such assertions as 
the foregoing, that the liar, and 
coward, and plunderer, of .the 
private notes, is a. disinterested 
hero in the public work.; and, 
what is the most ridiculous rap- 
proackement of -all,-it is to this 
proverbiai rar, as he designates 
Count de Montholon, that the 
writer refers in his preface, for 
te remaaity. It. is painful 
obliged to repeat th - 
sonalties, but ie ae ie a 
"ara requires it; and truth 
and justice-require- the exposure 
of O'Meara. 


_We trast that a similar apology 
know exaetly what this 





* We do not 


Word means—we suppose stealing. 


Maxcn 8, 1823. 
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| will be accepted for the statements 
we are about to make. It is 
odions to us to bring the names of 
ladies before the public in.any 
way that may be unpleasant to 
their feelings ; but justice to the 
authorities at St. Helena, and to 
the British nation itself, obliges 
us to state that this man, who . 
accuses Sir Hudson Lowe of mak- 
ing ‘“* common-place observations 
on the delicacy of French ladies” 
(vol. ii. p. 338); and who makes 
a still grosser charge of indelicacy 
on the..part of Sir Thomas Read 
(i. 219), is, as in the former case, 
the person really guilty of what 
he imputes to others, and that he 
not only makes. in detail the iden- 
tical observations which he charges 
in general terms upon Sir Thos. 
Read; but betrays, in the most 
delicate points, the secrets, even 
the medical secrets, of his female 
patients, and defames, with the 
“song imputations, the personal 

onour of .at least one of them. 
Our respect for female feelings 
and pnblic decency forbid us to 
enter. into these revolting details ; 
but the letters which our pen. re- 
fuses to eopy are lying before us, 
and shall communicated to 
Counts Bertrand and Montholon, 
if they ever condescend to take 
any notice of such unmanly ca- 
lumnies. 

Here we pause to ask our read- 
ers, whether we have aan: 
the pledge we gave at the begin- 
ered this article !~-whether any 
man alive can now give the slight- 
est credit to this work !—whether 
its author ought not to be. over- 
whelmed with shame.; whether his 
partisans are not. covered with ri- 
—" ioe there ever has 

n so.com , 80 ignominious 
qn-exposure as that which we have 
inflicted on the luckless O'Meara. 
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Aw account of the Hampshire 
Meeting 1 am compelled to leave 
out, on account of-the length of 
my letter to M. de Chateaubriand 
and of his speech.—His speech is 
of the greatest importance, not 
only as regards the present, but 
as regards the future also. Here 
we have the French statement of 
the grounds of the war agatust 
Spain; which war may be at- 
tended with consequences that 
will have an effect upon this 
country for ages to come, 


Wa. COBBETT. 





MARKETS. 


Average Prices of CORN through- 
out EnGiAno, for the week end- 
ing 22d February. 


Per Quarter. 


s d. 
AA ore 40 11 
. APOE eee 21 oO 
|) MPT 28 5 
Ss sires Cadens bee 8s 41 
I Bn od. oul oe 2 9 
SUNNY a8 in cn meinks on 32 6 «O 


Corn Exchange, Mark Lane. 


Quantities and Prices of British 
Corn, &e. sold and delivered in 
this Market, during the week ended 
Saturday, 22d February. 


Qrt. “a s. d. 
Wheat 12,329 for 27,634 10 9 Average, 44 9 
Barley . .7,102....11,322 15. 3........5. 3 65 
Oats ..13,444....14,595 2 2....cccee: 21 7 
ND ccniess Paceves _ cteteeeeee 
Beans ..1,827.... 2,362 14 3.......... 25 10 


Peas....1,404.... 24144 11 7 33 2 


SMITHFIELD, Monday, March 3d. 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (alive). 


&-  @ &. < 

ea 3 2to4 2 
' Mutton....... 4 0—4 & 
WOR ois eG ius 48—5 8 
Bier vecet ik 3 8—4 8 
Lamb ....... 00—0d0 0 


Beasts ... 2,500.| Sheep ...17,780 
Calves .... 157 | Pigs ...... 240 
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NEWGATE (same day), 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead), 


8. Dvd, 
MEE Css sss --2 4to3 2 
Mutton....... 210 — 3 10 
Veal... eee: 3 0—5 90 
Peeeiss) < 280! 23s8—4 4 
Lamb ......0 %@—0QO 0 


~ LEADENHALL (same day). 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead). 


.” x. & 
DOM e iie.s os 2 0to3 4 
Mutton...2...3 0—4 0 
OS Se ae 3. .4-—5 4 
ae ee 28s8—4 8 





City, 5 March, 1823. 
BACON, 

This article is still advancing: 
33s. on board can now be obtained 
for immediate shipments ; and 34s. 
for shipments at distant periods; 
so confident are the buyers of a 
further advance. Some of those 
who have been most active on 
former occasions, when speculation 
was on foot; are now doing very 
little; so that the operations are 
carried on without the usual bus- 
tle.—Landed, 34s. to 36s.—Lard in 
good demand, at 52s. to 54s. 


BUTTER. 

The arrival of a Dutch vessel, 
and the expectation of more, have, 
probably, prevented a consider- 
able advance in the price of Irish 
Butter. Fixe Irish, however, 15 
very much wanted, and is likely to 
be higher, as there is very little 
English left—Carlow, 84s.—Bel- 
fast, 80s.—Newry, 72s.—Water- 
ford, 70s. to 72s.—Dublin, 72s. to 
74s.--Cork and Limerick, 67s. to 695. 


CHEESE. 

Double and Single Gloucest¢r 
are scarce : o/d Cheshire, and some 
other kinds of old, are too plenti- 
ful.—Cheshire, Old, 56s. to 66s.; 
New, 48s. to 54s.—Derby,. © 
loured, 50s. to 56s.; Pale, 48s. to 
52s—Double Gloucester, 56s. to 
60s.; single, 44s. to 50s, 


> 


